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example. The child wishes to express the idea: "I want to be rid of
these adults who always ridicule me. My drawing has a big nose
like Uncle A.3 who always ridicules me though he looks funny him-
self. The big eyes are those of Aunt B.; who tries to find a spot on
my dress. The little hands are those of father, so that he cannot
hurt me with them/? etc., etc. Here the picture is a synthesis of
many associations connected with one basic concept,, and if we could
understand this language we would say that the little artist gives a
perfect projection of his inner world by symbolic means. It is very
often stated that "children draw what they know, not what they
see.?J This statement leaves out what seems to be the most impor-
tant element in children's drawings,, namely 3 the emotional factor.
In this connection F. G. Hartlaub remarks:f2so> "A child at play
does not merely want to tell or place before himself what he knows*
but rather those parts of his knowledge that seem to him important/'
In all their activities children are interested in producing not
merely what they know, but that which excites them, either in the
positive sense, what they wish to have? to do, or to happen, or, in the
negative sense, persons? objects, or happenings which they wish to
ignore. The kind of representation seen In children's drawings has
sometimes been compared with the kind of representation found
in dreams, as both have the characteristics of condensation, strange
orientation in space, and an associative and symbolic character.
Modern psychology has found that the factors in which dreams
originate are always emotional ones, either wishes or fears. The
representation of fears seems to bring the dreamer as well as the
drawing child nearer to the goal; with the representation of fears
the visualizing person tries to become accustomed to the frightening
picture and to overcome the fear. What children emphasize in their
artistic manifestations serves for the development of their own per-
sonality.
AESTHETIC P&EFEEENCES
When we asked twenty preschool children to state their prefer-
eiaces for three wooden forms, a square? a triangle, and a circle, tell-
ing which they liked best and which least, the results were not very
reliable. Each child preferred that form which was nearest to Mm.
If we changed the position of the forms we got other preferences.
Thus it seems that children m general have no consciously estab-
lished form preferences. The few chfldren wbo stated preferences
used the foriB elements as parts of objects, for instance* the square
as a house ? the triangle as a roof, and the circle as a garden in which